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Our Flag 


I am writing this letter to you in August, because it takes three months 
to | ge ange Weer Wispom for you. When you read it, it will be Octobe 
and the trees will be wearing their colorful fall dress. But today from 
my window I see Old Glory blowing free against a blue summer sky. 
Now great white cumulous clouds are rolling up to form a background 
for the flag. 

That flag means much to me. It stands for everything I hold dex 
in life. First of all it tells me that I have freedom to worship God as] 
please. My forefathers fought a long, hard war and suffered much td 
insure me the great privilege of talking to God at any time, in any place. 
So long as that flag waves free I can go to Him in prayer and ask His 
guidance and direction in working out any problem that may come to 
me; I can tell Him of my love for Him and of my gratitude for His 
care, and no one can deny me that right. 

Another precious right that that flag assures me is the right to sa 
what I think (and I psy, God I may always think right). The laws 
our country give us freedom of speech, but God’s law of love tells us 
that we must always be careful how we use this freedom. Often it is best 
to say nothing, although we are free to say anything we please. Is i 
kind? Is it true? Is it helpful? These are good questions to ask ourselves 
before we speak. We might use these three rules as a sieve to sift 0 
words before speaking. Did you ever watch Mother sifting flour for 
cake, or a builder sifting sand to make mortar? All the lumps that would 
cause trouble are taken out and only soft flour or fine sand is left. We 
can do the same thing with our words if we will. 

Our flag stands for two other precious freedoms in my life. Firs 
freedom from fear. I can live and work and be happy. No foreign we 
can come in and destroy my home and loved ones. There is work for mé 
to do and I am free to choose my work. I can be a schoolteacher or 
carpenter, a doctor or a salesman, a mother, a minister, or an electrician 
anything I please and am willing to work at. Just now I am happy tok 
WeE WisDom’s editor, and to wish you much happiness. 

I truly love our flag and all it stands for. 


VoL. L 


as ug. 5, Kansas 
act of Mar. 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in + 
act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized 27, 1922. 
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" By Marian Kennedy 


Whirling, twirling, 

Rushing, swirling, 

oa Yellow, red, and brown, 

“i Leaves are hurrying, 
Scampering, scurrying, 

Fluttering softly down. 


lac Floating, gliding, 


Slipping, sliding, 

‘His Gently to the ground, 
Hustling, bustling, 

With a rustling, 


Whispering sort of sound. 
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Fayorite 


By Adele‘Haberlein 


‘Dorothy Wagstaff 


i TALCOTT git as his eyes ran down 
the list of items he had been writing. He 
picked out a few to read aloud to the other boys 
and made comments as he went along: 

“*All available cans to Professor Warne’s 
front porch’—and isn’t it just too bad that people 
keep them in such convenient boxes for moving? 

‘All neighborhood flowers disposed of’ ”—he 
.fead. “The poor little dears shouldn't be out this 
late in the year anyway.” 

“*All scaffolding taken down from Barnes, 
Allen, and Bennett houses’—if people want to 
build, let them build. What's the difference 
whether it's a house or scaffolding? _. 

“And here’s one I just love, fellows.” 


Tommy Adams spoke up. “I love them all.” 2 “Ben called as Tommy loped off. 


“I know—but this one,” Joe chuckled: ‘Soap 
Miss Glenn’s car with a fancy assortment of math 
tests.’ Boy! How I don’t like that teacher, and 
how I hate her math tests.” 

The boys shouted with laughter. 


“I can see that this is going to be my favorite | 


Halloween,” Joe added. 
4 October 


Let's get rid of that. It'll be a job, but worl 


Ben Laird slapped his knee. “I thought o 
something! You know that chain fence old 
Graham has running around his place? Hangs 
festoons like Christmas decorations. Well, 10 
body has a right to that much iron in warting 


enoug 
them.’ 


the effort just to spite him.” ‘Tl 
Ben raised his voice in imitation of Ma§vanda 
Graham and quavered: ‘Don’t cut through husbar 
yard.’ ‘Don’t play ball so near my windows you m 
‘Don’t, don’t, don’t’—that’s his pet word.” will. \ 
“Well, supper is mine,” Tommy said. “Thi Bett 
I'll head toward it right now.’ stop if 
“O. K. See you at the Plaza around sevenfigets a! 
proud 


He and Joe walked slowly: from the park amg spoilec 
separated at Maple Street. 
~“Seven,” Ben said. 
“Seven,” agreed Joe. 
Supper was ready when Joe reached hom 
Mr, Talcott added an unexpected prayer att 
end of the table blessing. 
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“May young and 
old avoid unneces- 
sary destruction in 
these troubled times. 
Amen.” 

No one spoke until 
Joe looked across at 
his father and said, 
“Gee, Dad, it’s Hal- 
loween you know. I 
bet you didn’t miss 
much fun when you 

. were a kid.” 

Joe’s sister Betty 
said, “Halloween or 
not, I think it’s a low 
trick to break the 
fountain on the Con- 
course.” 

Joe’s eyes were 
wide with unbelief. 
‘“‘Nobody would 
bother that!” 


“Here’s one I just love, fellows. ‘Soap 
Miss Glenn’s car with a fancy assort- 
ment of math tests.’ ” 


“Well, they did,” Betty answered, “I saw them 
when I turned at the Avenue, They just rocked 
sht off and rocked it until over it went.” 

d “Who did?” Joe’s voice was loud with indig- 
ngs nation. 

ll, nm “Don’t know. They ran before I got near 
artim enough to see. But there were half a dozen of 
them.” 
“I can’t understand the reason for all this 
f Ma@mvandalism by children,” Mrs. Talcott said to her 
igh mug husband, “If we do not have enough police and 
:dows— you men citizens don’t stop it, we women can and 
’ ‘will. We talked about it at club today.” 

“Thin Betty's eyes snapped with pride. “I bet it will 
stop if that ‘Do More and Sit Less Club’ of yours 
sevenm gets after it. Everything around town that we are 
proud of and like to show to visitors is being 
ark spoiled.” 

Joe’s voice was weak, but he argued, “O. K., 
Mom, but please wait until after tonight. Kids 
are entitled to a little fun on Halloween.” 
| hom@ “They are entitled to fun any time, but de- 
er at tiistruction isn’t fun. Remember that when you go 

out tonight.” 


Joe looked up. Was she angry or just earnest? 
Her voice had no “in-between” in it. She meant 
every word she said. 

Joe was late starting for the show, but he took 
a few extra minutes to go around by way of the 
Concourse. It was hard to believe that the 
fountain was really gone, but when he came to 
the arc of evergreens that formed its background, 
there was only a pile of broken cement and stone. 
The water was still running but it did not rise 
through the curved neck of a white swan and 
spray into bright, bright drops as it fell. It ran 
out over the ground to form a muddy pool in 
the path. 

Joe remembered Betty's words: ‘Everything 
around town that we like to show visitors is being 
spoiled.” 

The swan fountain had been the most beauti- 
ful one in a town of lovely fountains, and pic- 
tures of it had appeared in newspapers all over 
the country. 

The tip of a carved wing feather lay in the 
nud at Joe’s feet. He picked it up, washed it in 
the clear water and slipped it into his pocket. 
As he walked on toward the Plaza his mind re- 
viewed the tricks he and the boys had planned 
to play after the show. 

“Well, we aren't going to destroy anything,” 
he said to himself. “The scaffolding can be put 
up again, soap washes off, and cans can be 
hauled away.” He felt better by the time he 
reached the Plaza. When he told the boys about 
the fountain, Ben just whistled and Tommy said, 
“Well, don’t look as if the end of the world had 
come. You're sure late. We're going to a show 
tonight, you know—or aren’t we?” 

There was a comedy on the screen as the boys 
found seats. It was unusually good and unusually 
long, and Joe laughed all remembrance of his 
father’s prayer, his mother’s indignation, and the 
broken fountain from his mind. A little girl in 
the seat back of him sent tantalizing whiffs of 
fresh buttered popcorn into the air every time 
she put her hand into the sack for more, and two . 
small boys in the row ahead, pushed and shoved 
each other constantly so that everything was 
normal and as it should be. 

There were the special features, the main pic- 
ture and then a “Review of the News.” 

“Boy! Wouldn’t I like to fly one of those 
babies?” Joe whispered to Ben as a formation of 
planes rose into the air. Another followed and 
then others. “Must be hundreds of them.” 
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tator said, “One thousand allied bombers and 
fighters thundering across the Channel toward 
their distant targets.” 

Joe’s heart swelled. Hundreds! A thousand! 
And such beauties. There was such grace in the 
formation that it was like watching a chorus of 
dancers or skaters. 

“And now—ten hours later.” It was the com- 
mentator speaking again, “The planes are back 
in England—most of them. You see them settled 
down like birds on their nests, Peaceful and 
quiet, isn’t it? Well, let’s take a look at- what 
they left behind them.” 

Joe watched the film unroll, heard the whish of 
falling bombs and the roar of tremendous fires. 
He saw flames leaping upward and clouds of roll- 
ing smoke as one city after another was shown. 

Ben nudged Joe in the ribs. “Guess that'll hold 
the Germans overnight, won’t it? Some Hallow- 
een those R. A. F. fellows had!” 

Joe sat up straight, The hand in his pocket 
closed over the tip of the carved wing feather 
in it. 

Halloween—all over the world, Everyone do- 
ing all the mischief possible. Maybe this destruc- 
tion was necessary. That was what Father meant 
when he said, “May young and old avoid un- 
necessary destruction in these troubled times.” 

The advertisements were running, and Joe 
said, “Let's go.” 

“O. K.,” Tommy agreed. “Got a lot to do 
tonight.” When they reached the foyer, Joe said, 
his face flushed with embarrassment, “What do 
you say to cutting the Halloween stuff ? Come on 
over to our house and we'll—do something.” 

Neither Tommy nor Ben answered, They stood 
looking at Joe as though he were someone they 
did not know. Then Ben said: “Going soft? All 
right. Go on home. Chuck’ll go with us.” 

Joe turned. and walked away, his shoulders 
very straight and his head high, but he was wish- 
ing that a hole would open in the ground and 
- swallow him. 

Before he reached the corner Tommy caught 
up with him, 5 

“I feel just like you do, Joe. We pull a scaffold 
down tonight and tomorrow it takes two men 
an hour to put it up again, That’s a big help, 

isn’t it—in wartime?” 
did not answer. 

“Then next day we buy war stamps at school 

and think we're patriotic. What'll we do at 
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In a break between the take-offs the commen- _ 


It was hard to believe that the foun- 
tain was really gone. There was only 
a pile of broken cement and stone. 


your house?” 

“I don’t know,” Joe said slowly. He had 
plans. He only knew he did not want to destroy 
a single thing in the world. “Betty and Mom wil 
think up something. They always do.” 

“Something to do” came half an hour late 
while Tommy was beating a pan of fudge Bety 
had made. 

Old Mr. Graham pushed open the kitchei 
door without even a knock, 

“Mr. Talcott,” he called. “That chain! th 
fence chain! The boys have done away with! 
I'd ruther they'd broke into the bank and stol 
my money. It was worth more than money 
gave a half dozen poor slaves an anchor wht 
they were freed. They didn’t know which w 
to turn and Father put them to work forgif 
that chain—link by link—just to keep the 
busy—to keep them out of mischief.” The ol 
man’s voice rose higher and higher with exa 
ment. 

Joe interrupted, saying, “Don’t you worry, M 
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Graham. Tommy and I know just how to get it 
back, Will you come with us, Dad? We may need 
help.” 

“I won't go with you, but I'll be around some- 
where as background, if I should be needed.” 
There was no activity at Professor Warne’s, 


Joe went right to the 
int: “We're going to 


Mitake Mr. Graham’s chain 
fence back, Ben. Where is 


it?” 


“Oh, you are,” Ben 


sneered. ““Now won’t that 
be just ducky?” 


“Yes, we are,” Joe an- 


swered steadily, ‘‘and you 


ellows are going to help.” 
Greenfield High had 
oted Joe its best orator, 


Mut he had never made as 


ve boys there in the dark- 
ess of the Halloween 
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of it, every 
ingle link forged out of 
teel by poor slaves who 
id not know which way 
o turn or what on earth to 
o with all their new free- 
om that they.didn’t yet 
ow how to use. Why, 
’s as historic as anything 
America. We ought to 
e proud of things like 
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the waffles. 


Betty had rounded up a few girl friends, and 
Mrs, Talcott was off to a good head start with 


Big Bites 
By S. R. Knowlton 


Once I learned a lesson, 
And Ill pass it on to you, 
So when you’re at a party 
You'll know what not to 
do! 


I was eating chocolate cook- 
ies, 
And of course ’twas not 
polite, 
But they were so very good 
I took a great big bite. 


Just then the hostess asked 
me, 
“Do you want some ice 
cream, Joe?” 
But I could only mumble, 
And she thought that I said 
no! 


en Ben said: “I'll help. Let’s go, fellows.” 
Mr. Talcott stepped out from around the 


“I never would have thought Mr. Graham 
could be so much fun,” Ben whispered to Joe 
when the old man finished with a rousing story 
of Halloween when he was a boy. 

“Wish I knew half as much history as he 
does,” Joe said. “I'll know where to get mate- 


rial for school from now 
on.” 

It was late when the 

party broke up. Ben was 
the last to go. 
“"Member what you 
said this afternoon, Joe, 
when we planned to get 
out and raise Ned to- 
night?” 

“Might be anything,” 
Joe answered. ‘‘I was pret- 
ty much of a sap then.” 

“No, it was the truth. 
You said you could see 
that this was going to be 
your favorite Halloween. 
Well, it has been, hasn’t 
it? I know I've had a 
peach of a time.” Down 
the street the crowd was 
singing, “I am an Ameri- 
can.” 

“It's wonderful being an 
American, isn’t it Betty,” 
Joe said as he locked the 
front door. 

“A good American,” 
Betty answered. “And 
you're a topnotcher, you 
old snicklefritz.” She gave 


There was a dead silence when Joe finished. Joe a quick peck on the cheek and ran upstairs. 
Joe stood in the dark hall. His face felt hot, 
but his heart was singing. It was something to 


have Betty say he was a topnotcher! 


“You're a good sport, Ben. Mother says for 
l of you to come to the house after you get 
e chain back. I’m pretty sure I saw her getting 
t the waffle iron.” 

The odor from the Talcott kitchen was tanta- 
ing, and the boys were hungry as wolves by the 
me the chain had been laboriously pulled 
ough its iron loops and each festoon between 
¢ posts was even and beautiful once more. 


Foreign Language 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


A funny little monkey in a cocoanut tree 
Climbed about in the greatest glee; 

He hung by his tail and stood on his head, 
But I couldn’t understand a word he said! 


October 


nor at Miss Glenn’s, so Tommy and Joe trailed 
on over to Bolton Avenue. Ben’s crew was busy 
\ @@iwith the scaffolding at Barnes’s new house. 
DO | 
; fine a speech before the 
tudent body as he gave to 
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T WOULD be difficult to 

find a civilized person any- 
where today who has never 
heard of the great group of 
organizations whose work is 
commemorated by the stamps 
that we illustrate this month. 
The familiar emblem of the 
red cross on a white flag is 
found today wherever there is 
human suffering. 


ROuA 
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very quickly by more than forty 
nations, and soon became recog. 
nized as a part of international J 

law. 


At first the work of the Red FF: 


Cross societies in the various 
countries was limited to caring 
for the sick and wounded in 
time of war. It is owing to the 
untiring efforts of Clara Barton 
that the Red Cross began to 


turnec 
Lee d 
to fol 
into tl 


The Red Cross as an inter- 
national organization of nation- 
al societies has been in existence 


enlarge its great service to hv- 
manity, 
Clara Barton was born in 


only eighty years, but its history 
actually begins in the year 1859. 
On June 24 of that year Jean 
Henri Dunant of Geneva, 
Switzerland, was present at the 
Battle of Solferino, in Italy, at 
which many thousands of men 
were wounded. He saw how in- 
adequate the regular medical 
staff and equipment was to care for them, and 
his sympathies were aroused. 

Three years later he published a book describ- 
ing the horrible sights he had witnessed on the 
battlefield, and proposed that societies be organ- 
ized in every country during times of peace to 
train nurses and collect supplies to assist the 
regular medical corps in time of war. 

Many noted people in various European coun- 
tries joined him in his efforts to organize such 
societies. In 1864, at an international convention 
held ‘in Geneva, an agreement was drawn up 
providing that all hospitals and hospital officials 
and all persons who in any way are attending 
the sick and wounded in time of war are to be 
treated as neutrals. This agreement was ratified 


Massachusetts in 1821, and in 
1854 became a clerk in the 
patent office in Washington, D. 
C. When the Civil War broke 
out she resigned to become af 
volunteer nurse in army hos 
pitals and on the battlefields. 
From that time on her whole 
life was devoted to helping the 
victims of war and of other calamities both in 
Europe and the United States. 

When the American Red Cross Society was 
organized in 1881, Clara Barton became its first si 
president. In 1884, while United States repre 
sentative at the international convention 
Geneva, she advocated that the Red Cross give 
relief not only in time of war but also in times 
of famine, of flood, earthquake, and other dis 
asters. The rules of the Red Cross societies wett 
soon thereafter changed to permit these activ 
ities. Today the Red Cross gives help in wat 
famine, floods, earthquakes, fires, explosions, 
volcanic eruptions, marine disasters, cyclones, 
plagues, epidemics, and droughts anywhere ing 
the world. (Please turn to page 21) 
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‘but Moms called-them all into the house an 


By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


To help out in the war effort Lee Stantial’s mother 
turned her yard over to the neighborhood children, and 


- Lee decided to give a show. When Zed Bender tried 


to follow Lee and Eph Saxter (Eph was a magician) 
into the barn, where they were practicing their tricks, 
e and Lee had a disagreement. That night someone 
turned the hose on the curtains and costumes for the 
lay. 
P Then the children of the neighborhood got busy 
on the show. They painted the big curtain that had 
been ruined by the water, and got the other things 
ready, but on the night before the show it rained, and 
¢ show had to be put off. Everyone was disappointed, 
had a 
party for them. 

One day Lee’s father bought a piece of glass to 
fix the barn window that little Matt Bender had broken. 
When Joan went out to watch Lee fix the window, she 
found a little round hat with buttons all over it. It was 
Matt Bender’s hat, which no one had seen him wear 
since the night when someone turned the hose on the 

ttains and costumes. 


Part V 


‘“‘T‘HEN IT was Matt who got in here that 
night, and took——” Lee began, as he 
ooked at the little round hat with buttons on 


‘@t that Joan had found in the straw. Then he 


remembered that the rabbit that he had supposed 
0 be Wigglenose and that he had thought Zed 
ook from the Stantial barn, had turned out not 
0 be Wigglenose at all. If Matt had been the 
ittle mischief who put the hose in the knothole 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


and turned the water on, there was no reason 
why Matt should have had to climb into the barn 
to do that! How did it come that Matt’s hat-was 
there in the stable then? What did it mean? 

While they were talking about this Daddy 
came driving into the yard, and then into the 
side of the barn where he kept the car. When hz 
got out of the car, Lee took Matt’s hat and 
showed it to him and told him whose it was and 
where Joan had found it. “I guess Mr, Bender 
can’t have me arrested now,” he said. 

“I doubt if Mr. Bender ever intended to try, 
Son,” Daddy said, “What are you going to do 
with Matt’s hat—yes, and Zed’s rabbit? You 
haven't returned him yet, have you?” 

Lee looked at Matt’s little round hat, and 
slowly counted buttons on it. It had seventeen. 
The hat seemed to him sure evidence that one 
or both the Bender boys had caused all the mis- 
chief and that they must have carried away 
Wigglenose, “Why do I have to return his rab- 
bit until he returns Wigglenose?” he asked his 
father. 

“What Zed and Matt do hasn’t anything to 
do with it, has it?” Daddy asked quietly. 

- Lee knew the rule was “Do unto others as 
you want them to do to you!” 

After an instant Daddy said, “Remember, we 
thought God meant to have us make things? You 
don’t think He means to have us make trouble 
do you? Or make enemies? The question is, 
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What do you want to make out of Zed and 
Matt?” 

That was a funny idea—that you could make 
something out of a boy. But Lee remembered 
he had thought that Mr. and Mrs. Bender were 
making Zed and little Matt into the kind of 
boys they were. He looked up at Daddy’s rain- 
wet face, where his kind, quiet, gray eyes were 
so steady and understanding. He knew what 
Daddy was trying to make out of him, Lee. 
And that was what he wanted to be—a man, 
strong and quiet and understanding and still, 
like Daddy. While he was thinking that Daddy 
said to Joan: “What goes on in the house, Joan? 
Let’s go see.” He took Joan away with him, 
and left Lee alone in the barn, holding little 
Matt’s hat. 

But Lee knew why. He turned around and 
went over to the little “hutch” where they had 
been keeping Floppity Ears, lifted the white rab- 
bit out, and put him in a deep basket. Then with 
the basket in one hand and little Matt’s hat in the 
other, he started out of the barn door, forgetting 
all about the rain. And funny thing—the rain had 
stopped. You would hardly think God would 
stop the rain just because a boy was starting out 
to “do unto others as he would have them do 
unto him.” But doing unto others could be one 
of those ideas Moms said God had, that He 
wanted Lee Stantial to get too! 

When he came to the river, he stopped on the 
bridge and looked down at the rippling water. 
It was wide and dark and quiet, just flowing and 
flowing. The grass along the sides grew rich and 
thick, where it was watered all the time by the 
stream. The big willow trees along the bank 
reached some of their long branches over the 
water, as if they had been drinking. 

Lee looked up at the sky, which was still full 
of clouds. It was out of the clouds that the 
rain fell that made the river, and wet the grass, 
and gave the trees water to drink, and made a 
place for the fishes to live, and it was like the 
house that Jack built! Then a queer kind of 
half-funny, half-not-funny thought came to Lee. 
This was the house that God built: the sky and 
earth, the trees and grass, and the river. It was 
for folks to live in—for Daddy, and Moms, and 
Joan, all the children, and all their folks, and 
for him, Lee Stantial, to live in! It was for the 
rabbits and for Zed Bender, and little Matt, and 
their folks! It made Lee feel very still to think 
that thought. 
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Then all at once a very wonderful thing be 
gan to happen. The clouds opened toward the 
west, and the sun looked out. It seemed to wink 
at Lee on the river bridge as if to say, “Well, 
you see, I am shining, after all!’ Suddenly evey 
little ripple on the river and every little raindrop 
on the grass was lighted up like a fairy lamp, 
and the whole dark world under the clouds and 
the trees sparkled as if it had been raining 
diamonds! 

It was the loveliest thing Lee had ever seen 
and something he would never forget as long 
as he lived. He wished everyone else could see 
it too. It seemed too beautiful for just one boy 
to see all alone there on the bridge. It seemed 
like something that was being given to him, and 
he wished he could give it to somebody else, it 
was so wonderful! He felt as if something had 
been lighted up inside of him, like a candle 
And slowly the thought came to him that the 
light inside of him was understanding and hap 
piness and gratitude, and that he could cary 
it away and give it to someone else. It would be 
like lighting candles in other people’s hearts with 
his own candle wherever he went. 

The sun seemed to wink at him again. It made 
him think of the way Daddy squeezed his Bu 
shoulder. He knew this was a sign that Daddy 
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loved him. Then he understood that the beautiful 
things he had been seeing were signs of the 
love of everybody’s Father. 

Then the sun seemed to say, “Good night,” 
and went behind a cloud. But the light inside 
Lee didn’t go out; it brightened. 

He turned around and walked toward the 
house where Zed Bender, little Matt, and their 
folks lived. His thoughts kept growing and 
growing, as if they had been watered by the 
tain and the river too. But he could not keep his 
feet just walking quietly along. Every little while, 
one of them would skip, as if it were starting 
to dance. Hope began to skip inside of him. 

Then he didn’t know what he was going to 
do. You couldn’t walk up to folks like Zed, for 
instance, and say, “Hey, let me light your can- 
dle!” They wouldn’t like it; they wouldn’t un- 
derstand. He didn’t know how he could ever 
make them understand. He couldn’t show them 
the ripples on the river and the raindrops on 
the grass all lighted up. But maybe he could 
make signs. He could make signs of the way he 
felt, just as Daddy did. He thought that maybe 
just taking Floppy and Matt’s little button- 
covered hat back to the boys would be signs. 

But when he came where he could see the 
Bender house, it looked all dark in the cloudy 


dusk, and he knew no one was at home. It seemed 
it must be because they didn’t like their home 
that they were away from it so much. He didn’t 
know what to do but go and knock at the door. 
But no one answered. He went around to the 
back door and knocked again. 

Back there he could hear sounds inside! A 
dog was shut up in the dark house, and was 
crying and crying as if it was very lonesome. 

Lee hadn’t remembered that Zed had a dog. 
He stood still on the back steps, the rabbit 
basket in one hand and Matt’s hat in the other, 
and listened. Then he knew it wasn’t just lone- 
liness that made the dog cry, he sounded as if 
something was hurting him. Lee saw that the 
kitchen window was open. The dog seemed to 
discover Lee just then, and instead of barking 
as if to say, “Who are you? Keep out!” he 
seemed to say: “Oh, help, help! Please come 
and help me!” He was in trouble; that was plain. 

Lee couldn’t see inside well enough to tell 
what was wrong. He 
tried the door; it was 
locked. But it seemed 
he couldn’t stand 
there beside that open window and not climb in 
and find out whether he could help the dog. He 
certainly didn’t sound like an ugly dog. He 
sounded as if he knew Lee was there and were 
saying, “You wouldn’t go away and leave me in 
a bad fix, would you?” 

Of course you didn’t climb in people’s win- 
dows when their doors were locked, and they 
were away from home. But who could find 
fault with you, if you did it to help their dog 
out of trouble? Besides, what was he going to 
do with Matt’s hat, and Floppity Ears? 

He stood still. Then he could see the back 
of a chair just inside the window. He set Floppy’s 
basket in on the chair, and dropped Matt’s hat 
beside it. Then he climbed in. 

He didn’t know where the light would be, but 
he had some matches in his pocket and he struck 
one. When it flared up, he saw a candle stuck 
on a piece of board for a holder right on the 
kitchen table. Perhaps someone had used it to 
go down to the cellar or something. But it was 
right there, as if it had been left for Lee to use 
now. So he lighted it. 

He saw the dog. He was a little chap, about 
as big as Sassy, and he was in a queer fix for sure. 
The door of the dining room was a swing door. 
The dog was evidently tied by a leash to some- 


He set Floppy 
in on the cl 


he climbed it 
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The Wee 


By Nona Keen Duffy 
thing in the dining room, y the window, or maybe do 
but he had pushed his Here are the pumpkins something else the Benders 
way through the door, which is wouldn’t like. They had tied 
had swung back against the All shining and yellow. him up, so they must want 


leash and now held him fast 
as in a trap, because he 
couldn’t push the door back 
again. It held him tight, and 
the leash was so short that 
it pulled him up against the 
door. 

Lee went over.to him and 
picked him up, and pushed 


Isn’t the wee one : 
A cute little fellow? 


Please, may I have him? 
Pll cut him some eyes; 

Visit the neighbors 
And have a surprise! 


Pumpkin 


dining room, and tied the 
leash to the table leg, so thef 
dog couldn’t get through the 
swing door or up on the 
table, where there were some 


open the door into the dining 
room. The little dog stopped crying and began to 
lick Lee’s .hands, as if he said: “Oh, thanks! 
Thanks! I am glad you came!” 

He was tied to a heavy chair in the dining 
room. Lee bent down and untied the leash. 
The Benders surely would not want him to 
be left where he could get into the same trouble 
again. Lee carried him back to the kitchen, 
where the candle burned clear and bright now. 
Then he saw that he himself was in a fix. For 
he couldn’t leave the dog and rabbit here in 
the same room; they might not be friends. 

Well, the first thing to do was to find out. So 
he carried the dog to the rabbit’s basket and let 
him sniff of Floppy. The rabbit wasn’t a bit 
afraid, and the dog’s little red tongue came out 
and he tried to lick Floppy’s ear. Oh, ‘well! They 
must know each other! a 

He put the rabbit on the floor and put the dog 
down beside him. The rabbit just hopped away 
to a dish under the sink that could have food in 
it. The dog looked up at Lee with a “‘what-next” 
expression, as if to say, “Well, here’s two mem- 
bers of the Bender family anyway who don’t do 
things to each other!” 

That was all right then. But if Lee should 
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go away now, the dog might jump out of candle so that the paper hung over the side d 


dishes and things. 

The dog whimpered when he was left alone in 
the dark, but he was in no trouble now. Le 
picked up Floppy and put him in his basket, 
Now he could go. But what would the Bendes 
think when they came home? They would know 
where the rabbit came from. Matt might know 
where his hat came from. Or would he? Tha 


that Lee had been in their house, and the 
wouldn’t know why, and they would be mor 
angry than ever. 

Lee found a piece of paper and a pencil, and 
wrote a note: 


Dear Mr. Bender: 

I brought back Zed’s rabbit. Zed was right— - 
he isn’t Wigglenose. And I found Matt’s hat 

— it’s on the chair. The reason I got in the 
window was your dog was caught in the 
door and crying. I let him loose and tied him 
to the table so he wouldn't do it again. Please 
excuse my getting in your house. 


To make sure they would find the note he thet 
put the edge of it under the board that held tt 


Be 
fat 
keep him from getting out 
: or around the house as he 
f liked. Lee took the candle 

and carried him back into 

would be astonished to find the dog tied to thi p 
table instead of the chair. Then they would gues iii if — 

Wo 
the | 

The: 
Yours truly, = 

Lee Stantial. 
waite 
hou; 
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I think I'll be a witch on Hal-low-e’en night, With a 


my light; And when I ring the door - bells 


‘Tl say, “Boo!” Then they will be so frightened they won’t know what to do. 


nal 


— 


Words by Mildred Dingle Reed Music by Edna Mae Burnam 


the table. He would leave the candle lighted. wouldn’t seem so sneaky. If it was like the 

en they would know the whole story. front door at home, it would open from the 

He began to be a little scared as he thought inside and lock itself as he went out. So he 

he heard a noise outside. But when he had went into the dining room once more to go 
waited a long minute for it to come again, he through the front of the house. 

hought probably he had imagined it. He turned = But as soon as the swing door went shut 

coward the window. Then he thought it would after him he was in the dark, and he didn’t 

side die better just to go out the front door, which know the way. He might (Please turn to page 29) 
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By Kathryn Fell 


Pictures by Marjorie Edinger 


were what romping, carefree little puppies 
should be. 


LL FOUR of Little Reddy’s brothers and 
sisters were what romping, carefree little 
puppies should be, but Reddy was not playing 
with them. He was sitting near by watching, 
and a tiny pucker showed between his bright 
little eyes. For Little Reddy had just discovered 
that he was an unwanted puppy. 

He had heard Mr. and Mrs. Tree speaking 
(though I’m sure they hadn’t meant for him to 
hear), and now he knew that he was the “runt” 
of the litter, and was not large and beautiful 
and woolly like his four brothers and sisters. He 
had learned that already three of his little mates 
had been asked for, and that soon all of them 
would go to nice, comfortable homes because 
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| with his mother and the kind Mr. and Mrs, 


they were wanted at first sight. Everyone who 
came to look at the puppies exclaimed: “Oh, 
what perfect darlings! May I have one of 
these ?”” 

Until now Reddy had thought that the peo. 
ple meant him too. But now he suddenly no. 
ticed that his hair was not long and fleecy like 
that of the others; it was short and slick; and 
his head was small and slick too, with only his 
bright little eyes to attract attention. Now when 
he heard “How perfectly cunning!” he knew 
nobody meant him. No one had asked for him, 
and maybe no one ever would! 

Reddy would have liked to stay right there 


Tree, but he knew that they could not keep him. 
To keep two dogs in town was not practical, they 
had said. 

After that the pucker stayed between Little 
Reddy’s eyes, and every day he looked less and 
less like his carefree little brothers and sisters, 
and more and more he looked like just a little 
red dog with some secret worry. 

Reddy had one quality that showed up to his 
advantage. He had grit and lots of courage. 
Mrs. Tree noticed this and remarked to Mr. 
Tree: “Reddy may be small, but he is the strong. 
est of all the puppies. When they battle over 
the old shoe, he always gets it.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that,’ Mr. Tree replied 
“I don’t think he’s stronger than the rest. He 
just outstays them. He’s so determined that he 
wears them down.” 

One day it occurred to Little Reddy to look 
for a master himself, and he began to figure out 
ways of making himself wanted. Every time 
anyone came to the house, out Reddy went to 
meet him, his whole body wiggling with friend- ff, 
liness. 

Mr. Tree noticed this and said: “Poor little 
Reddy! He might have a chance if the others 
weren’t around. But until they are all gone he 
hasn’t much show.” 

That made Little Reddy sad, for he did not likeli 
to think of his brothers and sisters leaving him. 
Besides it hurt his little heart to be the veri 
last one asked for. If only he could get himsel 
promised to someone before the others wert 
taken away! Only he and one sister were not yet aid, 
promised. Chow-Chow and Bruin and Flossy had fie 
all been chosen. He must keep his eyes and 
ears open and not miss any chances to find 1 
new home. 
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So being very alert, he heard the drugstore 
Bboy come to the front door to deliver a package, 
while the others played unheeding in the back- 
ard, 

‘ Around to the front he dashed, and with his 
-B little tail curling up over his back and his bright 
eyes gleaming with eagerness, he raced up on 
the porch to get acquainted with the boy. His 
little heart beat wildly when the boy picked him 
up and, holding him close, exclaimed: “What a 
cute puppy! I wish I had one like him!” 

At last he was wanted! And by such a rollick- 
ing boy! Suddenly he felt sorry for Sister, who 
now must be the last one. 

He looked at Mrs. Tree, who seemed pleased 


im.§at his good fortune and was just opening her 


mouth to promise him, when suddenly the 
bouncing form of Sister rounded the corner of 
the house. 

Reddy’s heart stood still. Oh, oh, how he 
hoped—— 

But he knew there was no use. He heard the 
boy’s exclamation, felt himself put down, saw 
Sister adoringly cuddled by the friendly boy. 
-BThen Reddy quietly crawled under the back 
‘porch and thought: I’m the last one. After a 
-B while he thought: Well, maybe when the others 


Reddy was not the kind of puppy to sit and 
mope; so after a bit he scrambled out and joined 
the others. 

They were having a good romp together when 

t. Tree and a’ visitor in a bright-buttoned army 
uniform drove into the yard. The men got out, 
and all the puppies rushed up to them. Mr. Tree 
‘Band the visitor stood laughing down at the 
jumping, squirming mass of happy puppies at 
their feet. 

“Well, you have got something here!” the 
exclaimed. 

His eyes followed the antics of the puppies 
for a moment and then came to rest on Reddy. 
im. For a long second the soldier and the pup looked 
pt each other; then the man reached down and 
pently lifted Reddy from the group.” 

“This is the one Id really like to have,” he 
paid, and Little Reddy could hardly believe his 
pars, 

Neither could Mr. Tree, for he exclaimed, 
‘You'd pick that one from the whole bunch?” 

“You bet!”” replied the soldier in a sure tone. 


Reddy saw Sister adoringly cuddled by the 


friendly boy. 


“He’ll make a mascot that the company can be 
proud of.” 


He stroked Reddy’s ears with long tender strokes 
and held him up to look at him again. “He's 
got something. He has a look just like I used to 
see in the eyes of a dog I had long ago! The best 
dog a boy ever had! Smart and plucky. He'll 
make a mascot that the company can be proud 
of.” 

“Well, he’s smart and full of grit, all right,” 
agreed Mr. Tree. “And I guess that’s what a 
mascot needs to be, eh?” 

Little Reddy's heart swelled. He did not un- 
derstand all that they were saying, but he un- 
derstood one thing, that at last he was really 
wanted, wanted above all the others, and that he 
and this new master faced an exciting future 
together. 
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John 


OHN AND his brother 

James were the sons of 
Zebedee, a fisherman. Zebe- 
dee was a well to do fisher- 
man. Zebedee’s wife was 
named Salome. She was a re- 
fined and religious woman of 
high character and she gave 
her sons a desire to live 
close to God. The father and 
mother were both Jews. 
While young boys John and 
James were taught to read 
and write in classes held in 
the synagogue. Here also the 
scribes instructed them in an- 
cient Jewish law. 

As young men John and 
James followed their father’s 
business. They too became 
fishermen. They were strong 
in body, used to the sea, 
handy with boats, and well able to face the 
hardships that went with the rugged life they led. 
But the sons of Zebedee and Salome had keen 
and inquisitive minds. They must have wondered 
much about God and discussed many of life’s 
problems as they sat together in their fishing 
boat afloat upon the water. They probably dis- 
cussed many of the things that the scribes and 
rabbis taught in the synagogue. 

When word came concerning a mysterious 
hermit in the wilderness, one who baptized his 
followers in the river Jordan, we can imagine 
that John and James left their fishing nets and 
went with their father and mother to hear the 
remarkable hermit-preacher. The longing that 
John and James felt for something more than 
what the rabbis taught must have drawn the 
brothers to the strange man in the wilderness. 
For the prophet’s direct words, his power to 
make men realize their dependence upon God, 
appealed to many listeners. The prophet’s name 
was John the Baptist. 

The Gospel that John wrote is the fourth 
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Jesus called to the two brothers to come and follow Him. 


By Bula Hahn by Herbert Rudees 


and Luke. John begins his Gospel with Jesus 
as a young man coming to John the Baptist in the 
wilderness and asking to be baptized. 

John the Baptist baptized Jesus, saying to his 
listeners: ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God, who take 
away the sins of the world. This is He of whom 
I have told you.” 


to the two brothers to come and follow Him 
John’s Gospel tells us that  straightwa 
James and John left their father, the shi 
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and the hired servants and went with Jesus. 

Jesus taught that all men are brothers and 
that God is their Father; that God loves His 
children, and they should return His love with 
humble devotion. This doctrine of love an- 
swered the yearning in John’s heart. From the 
very first there was a companionship and a 
closeness between Jesus and John that the other 
disciples did not ex- 


He promised, ““Whatsoever you shall ask of the 
Father in my name, He will give it unto you.” 
John would have us know that promise is the 
same today as it was then. 

As the end of Jesus’ life drew near He spent 
more and more time with His disciples, teaching. 
and instructing them. When it was time to cele- 
brate the Passover in Jerusalem, the day for the 


perience. This was 
because Of John’s 
great capacity for 
love. He seemed to 
sense the secret of 
life that Jesus taught, 
that God is love. 
Even when the number of 
Jesus’ disciples had grown to 
twelve, three of those first 
chosen, ‘Peter, James, and 
John, enjoyed an intimacy 
that the others did not know, 
and of these three, John was 
called “the disciple whom 


disciples that they saw and 
believed. It is said of John 
that he felt in his own heart 
and knew. 

In John’s Gospel he tells 
many intimate things con- 
cerning the life and work of 
esus and His. disciples that 
only a very close companion 
could know. Jesus’ friend 
Lazarus died. John tells us 
that when Jesus reached the 
grave of Lazarus, brother of 
Mary and Martha, He wept 


and even though Lazarus had 


been dead four days Jesus brought him back 


0 life. 


promise that Jesus gave: “I am the light of the 
world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 


October 
Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of October 1 
The truest happiness, I find, 


Comes just from being good and 
kind. 


For the week of October 8 
From every fear I’m now set 
free; 
I know God’s watching over me. 


For the week of October 15 
I pray, I read, I work, I play; 
All this makes up a well-spent 
day. 
For the week of October 22 
I close my eyes, get very still, 
And wait till God makes known 
His will. 
For the ‘week of October 29 
God’s love infolds me and all 
others; 


This means that all mankind are 
brothers. 


feast of the unleav- 
ened bread, some of 
the disciples asked 
Jesus, “Where would 
you have us go and 
prepare for our 
feast ?” 

Jesus knew that many ene- 
mies were searching for Him. 
He knew that there was dan- 


ger everywhere. He must use 


caution for the sake of His 


friends. So He sent John and} 


Peter. “Go into the city,” 
He told them. “You will 
meet a certain man carrying 
a pitcher of water. Follow 
him until he enters a house. 
Then tell him that the Mas- 
ter wishes the guestchamber, 
where He may eat the pass- 
over with His disciples.” 
John and Peter did as Jesus 
told them, and when the 
hour for the feast had come, 
Jesus and the Twelve ate in 
an upper room in the man’s 
house. This was the last time 
that Jesus ate with His dis- 
ciples, and the feast is there- 
fore called the Last Supper. 
Later the same night 
wicked men seized Jesus as 
He was resting with His dis- 
ciples in a garden. They took 
Him before the ruler, Pilate, 
and accused Him unjustly. 


He was sentenced to die on the cross, and 


His disciples fled for fear they too might be put 
It was John who recorded the wonderful to death. 


John was the only disciple who followed Jesus. 


darkness, but shall have the light of life.” At an- 
ther time when Jesus was teaching the dis- 
ples so that they might in turn teach others, 


to the foot of the cross, He stood with Mary, 

Jesus’ mother,.and her friends and mourned with 

them. When Jesus looked down from the cross 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Jack Frost 


By Maud Bright Spangenburg 


Last night there ran across our field 
The queerest little fellow; 

He daubed the fields with dull, drab brown 
And left the pumpkins yellow. 


I’m sure he likes fresh pumpkin pies : 
And jack-o’-lantern faces, 
Because he stepped so carefully 
Across such little places. 
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Pictures by Violet LaMont - 
Then off Frisky* scampered, and Fluffy was 
scared that something might happen. He wished § ,,; 
that he dared to run after Frisky and beg him | 
to stay at home in the timber and not run away. Bj, 
He was glad he had minded. “Still I wonder,” 1 
thought he, “if Frisky gets back, won’t the old Boo, 
' squirrels be proud of his daring? And if it is B ¢,, 
The summer to him was one long Sclides true he has found something good, won't they ott 
all praise him too? Yo 
Poor Fluffy could scarcely go on with his work, nc 
OUNG FLUFFY, a squirrel, lived in an oak for thinking of Frisky, but he didn’t shirk. He ‘ 
tree where he chittered and chattered and worked just as hard as he could all that day. He $0c 
played merrily. His life in the forest was joyous tried to forget the strange food ‘cross the way. IM Je, 
and sweet. There were rich nuts and acorns for That evening at dusk Fluffy heard Frisky call. 
Fluffy to eat. His voice sounded strange, not like Frisky’s at Bj, 
The summer to him was one long holiday, till all. “Perhaps he has carried back some of the I tha 
Mother said: “Fluffy, you can’t always play. stuff and is tired,” thought Fluffy. He had, sure Bin 
You must gather up food. We old squirrels enough! 
know that cold days are coming with sleet, ice, 
and snow. The ones who are lazy will find that : 
they may be feeling quite hungry some cold , 
winter day.” 
So Fluffy got busy as thrifty folks should. ; 
He carrigd and buried nuts, fast as he could. ; 
And while he was working he heard someone 
yell: “Hey, Fluffy! Come here, I’ve a secret to SM 
tell.” =. 
It was Frisky, a grey squirrel, who said: “Do om 
you know, I’ve discovered a place where the ‘a 
queerest things grow. Across the wide meadow yi 
I've found something queer, not at all like the 7 
nuts that we have over here. Let’s you and me Cre 
run over there just to see what kind of strange ters 
food those big green things can be.” Its 
“But meadows are not safe for squirrels, I’m ing 
per, If I went,” said Fluffy, “my mother might - teer 
scold.” lon 
“All right, fraidy cat, don’t you go,” taunted nd 
Frisky. ““What’s the danger to me? I like things ~ So eager was Fiat das he sunk his sharp Cro 
that are risky.” a teeth in as deep as he could. lane 
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Right down on the ground 
Frisky dropped from his paw, 
the queerest green thing a 
young squirrel ever saw. “Here 
it ith,” Frisky lisped. ‘Fluffy 
justh take a tace.” But what a 
drawn look was on poor Frisky’s 
face. 

So eager was Fluffy to taste 
this new food, he sunk his sharp 
teeth in as deep as he could. 
One bite was enough. Fluffy’s 
mouth drew up tight. “Oh, 
Mother! I’m poithened!” he 
cried out in fright. 

The old squirrels came run- 
ning from tree tops to see what 
all this calling and trouble 
could be. They saw the green 
fruit and they winked at each 
other. “Now, Fluffy, don’t cry. 
You’re not hurt,” said his 
mother. 

“That puckery feeling will 
soon go away, but surely you've 
learned a good lesson today.” 

And they both knew they 
had. They were happy to know 
that "twas a too green persim- 
mon had frightened them so. 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 8) 


There are more than sixty 
national Red Cross organiza- 
tions belonging to the League 
of Red Cross Societies, whose 
headquarters are at Geneva, 
Switzerland. All matters relat- 
ing to prisoners of war and war 
relief are handled by this group. 

The American National Red 
Cross has more than 3,750 chap- 
ters and thousands of workers. 
Its headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. More than seven- 
teen million school children be- 
long to the Junior Red Cross. 

Ninety per cent of all Red 
Cross workers serve their fel- 
low men without compensation. 
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SPARTANS 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Halloween 


ORALEE awoke at ten o'clock. She must 

have had a bad dream, for she was thirsty 
and trembling. Her room was very dark. The 
-wind was howling around the house, shrill and 
high. 

‘She slipped down in her bed, drawing the 
coverlet high. 

The tree beside her window whipped harsh 
branches against the pane, making weird, scratch- 
ing sounds as if spirits were tripping along 
them to knock on the glass and say, ‘Let me in!” 

“Halloween is a spooky time!” she thought. 
“But it’s never made me feel like this before!” 

She burrowed under the covers and held her 
breath while all the ghostly things she had ever 
heard about rushed into her mind, crowding 
her full of fear. Gasping, she released her 
breath and tried to draw it in regularly and 
quietly, but her throat was too dry. 

Minutes passed, and the swishing and scratch- 
ing and shrilling kept on. She lifted the covers a 
crack and peeped out, but she could see nothing 
in the inky black. She pushed herself up a little 
so that she could breathe the sweet cool air of 
her room instead of the close air under the 
covers. 
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If only her little cousin Anne would sit 
up in her bed across the way! Anne was of 
course too small to be any protection, but 
she would be company. If only it were light 
enough for her to see Anne’s sunny red 
head! 

“Carrots!” she called Anne’s nickname 
softly, but Anne did not answer. 

Coralee did not call again. She did not 
want little Anne to be afraid too, but she 
did want something alive and familiar close 
enough to hear or see or touch so that she 
would not be so alone. If Cicero had 
been there, she would have rubbed the 
cat’s soft fur and listened to him purr. 
Then she would not think of ghostly 
things. But hours ago, Cicero had been 
put out for the night. Her uncle and aunt must 
not have come home yet, and her cousin Red 
was of course sound asleep. 


Bracing her feet against the cool sheet where 
it tucked against the footboard at the bottom of 
the bed, Coralee began to argue with herself. She 
was so thirsty that she could not go back to 
sleep unless she had a drink of water, but be- 
fore she could get one she would have to get 
rid of her fear. 

There was nothing to be afraid of, she told 
herself reasonably, just noises, the wind, and the 
dark, things she had known all her life and did 
not fear in the daylight. 

“God walks beside me, guides my way,” she 
told herself firmly. 

Then, lying very still, she said the whole of 


The Prayer of Faith, lingering longest on the 


words “God walks beside me, guides my way.” 
Certainly, no matter how frightful things might 
seem, with God walking beside her, she had 
nothing to fear, and with Him to guide her she 
would never walk into trouble or danger: 
With a swift movement, she threw back the 
covers and reached for the robe at the foot of 
her bed. She was going to close her ears to the 
sounds that made her heart trip and throb. 
She was going downstairs and get a drink of 
water! 
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“Coralee!” piped a frightened baby voice from 
the bed on the other side of the room. “I’m 
thirsty!’ 

Anne was awake! How grateful Coralee was! 

“Shall I bring you a drink?” Coralee asked. 
“Or will you come along?” 

“Til come along!” Anne whimpered. “I'm 
scared! I hear such funny noises!” 

“They are funny,’ Coralee agreed. “But 
they’re just the wind and the trees.” 

Trying to soothe Anne made Coralee feel 
braver. Hand in hand, they made their way across 
the room to the hall, and down the stairs, their 
slippers slapping noisily in the quiet house; their 
dressing gowns rustling against the floor. 


Side by side, they crept across 
the room. 


In the front room, a fire still burned brightly 
in the fireplace. Anne’s teeth were chattering. 
Her small hand was cold. Coralee put a cushion 
on the floor before the fire. 

“Sit here and keep warm,” she said gently. 
“Tl get the water and bring you a glass.” 

Obediently Anne sat down, a tiny figure with 
pale cheeks and frightened eyes. 

Coralee hurried to the kitchen. It was cold and 
dark, and all the noises she had heard in her 
room upstairs were louder, the shrilling wind, the 
rattle of the windowpanes under its fretful pres- 
sure, the scratching of bushes against the walls. 

Coralee found two glasses, filled them with 
water, and hurried back. Just as she reached the 
door she heard Anne’s cry. 

“Coralee! Come quick!” 

Coralee ran. 

In the flickering firelight, Anne crouched on 
her knees on the cushions and stared at the front 
door. 

“See!” She pointed. “The doorknob wiggled!” 

With her own eyes fastened on the knob, Cora- 
lee sank down beside Anne. She was, all at once, 
shivering and cold. 

“Didn’t you just imagine it?” she whispered. 

“No,” said Anne. “I saw it!” 

“Take your glass of water,” whispered Cora- 
lee. “We'll see if it happens again.” 

“I can’t swallow,” moaned Anne. “I’m all 
choked up!” 

Coralee put an arm 
around the child. She tried 
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to seem calm and unafraid, but 


- her hand trembled as she lifted 


her own glass to her lips. With 
her eyes on the door, she sipped 
and stared and held Anne close. 

As the cool stream slipped 
down her throat she felt better. 

“Drink your water,” she 
urged Anne, but before Anne 
could drink they both heard it 
—the rattle of the doorknob! 
They both saw it. The knob 
moved from right to left and up 
and down! 

Anne pressed against Coralee 
too frightened to speak. Cora- 
lee’s arm tightened around her. 
Then both stared, fascinated. 
The rattling of the knob 
stopped. Something plumped 
against the door, as if a knee 
were pushing against it half- 
way between the knob and the 
ground. Then everything was 
still again except the wind and 
the trees. 

“I wish my mother and my 
daddy were here!” sobbed Anne. 

“Maybe we ought to wake 
Red,” said Coralee in a voice 
that sounded small even in her 
own ears. 

“Let’s do wake him!” quav- 
ered Anne. “My brother's big- 
ger and stronger than we are!” 

“First,” said Coralee, “‘let’s 
peep out. We can see the front 
door from the window. Then 
we'll know what to tell him. 
Here! Hold my hand!” 

Side by side, they crept across 
the room. Coralee reached out 
for the curtain, pulling it back 
just far enough for her to look 
out. 

It was so much darker: out- 
side than inside. When her 
eyes became accustomed to the 
light and she could still see 
nothing, her perplexity grew. 
The knob could not have moved 
by itself, and something had 
to make the plumping sound. 
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“Qmd umbrella. 


Her glance traveled downward 
searching for an explanation. 

“Oh, Coralee!” gasped Anne, 
“T hear it again!” 


Coralee strained her eyes 


through the darkness. Some. 
thing was moving outside, 
something not very big! Could 
it be a Halloween spirit? Then 
she recognized it! 


She sighed a deep sigh of 


relief. 
“It’s Cicero, Anne,” she said. 
“I’m going to let him in!” 

“Oh, no!” wailed Anne, 
clinging to her. “He can’t open 
doors!” 

“Of. course he can’t,” said 
Coralee. “But the night's cool, 
and he wants in, and he’s throw- 
ing himself against the door 
and batting at the knob with 
his paws.” 

Coralee went to the door and 
swung it wide open. In bounded 
the big cat! 

“Let’s get your glass of wa- 
ter, Anne,” said Coralee. “We 
can take him upstairs with us to 
purr for us while we go back 
to sleep. 

Slowly Anne trailed across to 
the cushion where her glass of 
water waited. 

“Even on Halloween there's 
nothing to be afraid of,” said 
Coralee wisely. “We get afraid 
because we don’t understand 
things!” 

Confidently they mounted the 
stairs with the cat snuggled 
against Coralee’s shoulder, 
purring contentedly. 


A New Friend 


By Berry Dean Cox 


I met a little boy today 

As friendly as could be. 
Yes, I was very nice to him; 
- So he was nice to me! 
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HILE you are enjoying 

your pets and learning 
so much about them, I am en- 
joying mine. 

There was great excitement in 
our back yard one evening last 
summer when the youngsters in 
the wren family were learning 
to fly. They flitted from the 
screen porch to the clothes post, 
from the shrubs to the trees. It 
was their first time out of the 
nest, and they were filled with 
joy and excitement, constantly 
jabbering, fussing, and boasting 
in their own little-bird way. The 
mother was flying about with a 
nervous desire to protect her 
babies while they tried their 
wings again and again. It was 
all very interesting, and it was 
surprising how fast they 
learned. 

As I watched them try over 
and over again I wondered if 
Ihad as much patience and per- 
sistence as they showed. We can 
learn much from our pets. 
Write us about yours. Send your 


| WEE WISDOM, 
$17 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


) my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


letters to WEE WIspoM, 917 


Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: As I was reading 
through my WEE Wispom, I was 
interested in the stories about cats. 
I would like to tell you about my 
unusual pet. 

He is a beautiful Manx or tail- 
less cat and was really born without 
any sign of a tail whatever. When 
folks see him they immediately ex- 
claim, ‘What happened to the cat?” 
and then I have to explain that he 
is a Manx cat. 

His name is Veen, which is a 
Manx word meaning “dear.” The 
Manx or tailless cat is a species 
of cat that comes from the Isle of 
Man, a small island located in the 
Irish sea midway between England 
and Ireland. 

Veen is very intelligent and will 
sit up and beg for food. When I 
call him he comes running toward 
me and rolls over for me to pet. 
Stevenson. 


8 
Dear Editor: My only pet is a 


little brown squirrel named Pepsi. 
One afternoon when I was in the 
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garden, he appeared from behind a 


“clump of bushes. I offered him a 


‘peanut and was thoroughly sur- 
rised when he ate it from my 
d. The next day I was sitting 
in our screeneg-in back porch when 
I heard a scratching at the door. I 
opened it, and there was Pepsi. He 
cautiously came in the porch. I 
laid a peanut on my skirt and Pepsi 
came right up on my lap. From then 
on every morning he has payed me 
a visit, and thus I have a pet. 
—Donna Vitale. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a parrot. Her 
name is Polly. Polly can say: “She 
is going to the store,” “She wants 
some water,” and “Shut that door.” 
Polly is thirty-five years old. I also 
have two turtles, three goldfish, two 
rabbits, and two white mice. 
—Erlyne Etter. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three pets, 
a dog I call Chummy and two cats. 
Chummy lost her puppies and 
adopted the kittens. She carries them 
around as she would a puppy. 

When I go outside in the morn- 
ing she is very glad. I play house 
with the kittens and dress them 
up.—Glenda Adams. 

Dear Editor: | have one pet rab- 
bit. I call him Ferry Boy. He is a 
naughty little rabbit. Every time I 
give him water he will turn it over 
and act very innocent. He will then 
stand on his hind legs and beg 
for more.—Lily Ardelia Edwards. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been reading 
letters in WEE WispoM about what 
your pets can do, and enjoy it very 
much. So I think it is only fair, 
since I have read about the others, 
to write and tell you about mine. 

First I will tell you about my 
Angora rabbits. They are white, with 
pink eyes, and are very pretty. They 
come running to the door when I 
go to feed them. After they have 
eaten I play games with them. I 
hold out my hands and they jump 
over. I also have a Shetland pony. 
He is black, and he lies down when 
I tell him to. I ride him to school 
every day.—Doris Overguard. 
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The Old Owl 
By Joyce Elaine Dalton (9 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


The old owl lived in a hole in the 


tree, 

And that little hole was too little 
for me. 

I wanted inside so I could hide. 

I heard the push of the tree by the 
wind, 

But that was the tree the old owl 
lived in! 


Squirrely 
By Judith M. Piper (9 years) 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Squirrely, in the tree, 
Please, oh, please come down to me. 
I have nuts right in my hand; 
Squirrely, please come down to land. 


Squirrely, squirrely, come with me, 
I will lead you to a tree. 

Hickory nuts are the very best; 
Squirrely, come and fill your nest. 


My Brother 


By Beverly Jean Clay (11 years) 
Eagle Rock, Calif. 


I have a little brother of four. 

He’s always playing on the floor; 
Up and down with his cars he tears 
In and around Mother's tables and 

chairs, 
If a arm happens to him, tears 
Il my eyes, 
Because, you see, it’s him I idolize. 


Bobwhite 


By Sue Elizabeth Walter (6 years) 
Westmont, N. J. 


Bob, Bobwhite, sings in the night; 
Hops on the grass until it is light. 
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Jack Frost 
By Conrad K, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Old Jack Frost is coming today; 

I'm going out to watch him play. 

He paints the panes with beautiful 
light ; 

He paints the windows with beauty 
bright. 

He tiptoes by without a sound 

And pinches noses all around. 


(8 years) 


The Blue Jay 
By Calvin Cullen (7 years) 


I saw a little blue jay 
Jumping on the grass. 

It prea and jumped and jumped 
And fi 


ew away at last. 


It flew and flew and flew 
Until it found a tree, 

And then it made a nest 
For its babies three. 


The Snow 
By Elizabeth Spence (6 years) 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
It’s a little white dress 


That the snow queen spreads 
Over the sleeping flower beds. 


A Little Rabbit 
By Dick Goshorn (9 years) 
Leesburg, Ind. 


I saw a little rabbit 

That went hop, hop, hop, 
And he had big ears 

That went flop, flop, flop. ; 
And this little rabbit was very 


queer: 
He shook one leg and wiggled an 
ear! 


Up High 
By Carolyn R. Moores (7 years) 
Crown King, Ariz. 


Swing up high, Swing up High! 
Over the mountains and the sky. 
Swing up high, Swing up high! 
Through the clouds I do fly. 


The Little Blotter 


By Ann Brown (11 years) 
Scarbra, Ont., Canada 


I'm a little blotter, 
And I dearly love to drink; 
But there’s nothing so refreshing 
As a lovely drink of ink. 


So write in green or le 
Or any shade of blue; 

But don’t forget your blotter 
Wants a drink when you ar 


through. 


Two Sisters 
By Ivalyn N. Blocher (10 years) 
Laketon, Ind. 


I have a little sister, 

One that’s two years old. 
She’s as precious to me 

As a piece of shining gold. 


I have another sister 
That will be six this fall; 
And she will start to school 
Though she isn’t big at all. 
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My Cat 
By Raymond Mack (9 years) 
Dodsland, Sask., Canada 


I have a cat; 

His name is pat. 

He sits upon my knee. 
When I’m away 

He will not play; 

He thinks of only me. 
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Daydream 
By Joan I. Wolstencroft (12 


years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


I closed my book and lay far back 
On the dusty wooden seat; 

The sky was blue, the air was still 
In the sultry summer heat. 


Then suddenly my thoughts took 
flight 


This war-torn world did fade, 
And I was in a world of peace, 
A realm of light and shade. 


‘Twas not a world with grandeur 
filled 
And riches fair to see, 
But full of all life’s simple things, 
Which are so dear to me: 


A morn fresh with the sparkling 
. dew 
That lies on flower and tree, 
Just like the rarest glittering pearls, 
Most beautiful to see. 


The sound of a rippling, laughing 
brook 
By a winding country lane. 
The whisperings of the stately pines. 
The music of the rain. 


Sweet chapel bells which softly peal 
At sunset dim and cool. 

The soaring birds that fly on high. 
Reflections in a pool. 


Oh, it was hard to leave the scene 
Unmarred by bitter strife; 

But I arose,- refreshed, to walk 
Back down the road of life. 


Trixie 
By Ethel Smilick (12 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 
I had a cat named Trixie— 
Oh she was very nice— 


But my mother gave her away 
To catch some rats and mice. 


I had a cat named Trixie; 
She did just what was right. 

She was the nicest cat I ever had; 
She'd never scratch or bite. 


I wish my cat named Trixie 
Would come again to me; 

Then we would play together: 
And laugh in happy glee. 


Editor's note: Each reader under fif- 
teen years of age may have one 
poem or story published each year. 
Be sure that the contribution you 
send in is your very own composi- 
tion. Copied material is sure to be 
recognized and proper credit must be 
given in a later issue. This humiliates 
the sender and is embarrassing to 
us. A note from a teacher or one of 
your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must 
accompany your contribution, other- 
wise the judges will not consider it. 
Every contribution is read carefully, 
and as many of the best ones are 
selected for publication as there is 
room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. A guild 
membership card is sent to each 
child whose composition is pub- 
lished, as well as a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


War Workers 


By Barbara McDowell (10 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Father works in a war plant, 
Mother goes to Red Cross, 

Sister works in the stores, 

And me—well, I do the chores. 


Brother has gone to war to fight 
For the things he knows are right. 
Spot, the dog, has joined the Wags, 
And me—well, I save paper bags. 


My Neighbor 
By Charlotte E. Warren (8 years) 
Marshall, Tex. 


I have a little neighbor; 
Her name is Mamie Moore. 
I play with her the whole day long, 
And want to play some more. 


Thank You, God 
By Carolyn Sue Nelson (8 years) 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Thank You, God, for my hands and 
my feet; 
Thank You, God, for my mouth that 


can speak; 

Thank You, God, for the things you 
give to me; 

Thank You, God, for the things 
that I see. 


Wartime Hints for 


Children 


By Luanna Gregson (10 years) 
San Marino, Calif. 


In wartime you should-t 

Eat all your food and 
milk. 

Try to help your mother too; 

For every little job you do 

Will give your mother time for 
things, 

Like working on ships and _ air- 


to help. 
rink your 


plane wings. 

Save all your scrap and all your 
metal ; 

An old rubber ball or an old tin 
kettle! 


Then save your money to buy a 
bond 

To bring back boys of whom you’re 
fond. 


Twilight Thoughts 


By Shirley Richardson (13 
Brockville, Ont., Canada 


Have you heard the song of a robin 
As the twilight hour draws nigh, 
Or the peaceful neigh of old Dob- 
bin 
While the elm boughs whisper 
and sigh? 
These are twilight thoughts. 


Have you ever sat in the moonlight 
Under a grove of pines, 
Or watched a star with all your 
might 
While clothes flap gently on the 
lines ? 
These are twilight thoughts. 


Have you ever stopped to think 
Who made the beauties of the 
earth 
And gave to man the power to link 
These things to God, the maker 
of the earth? 
These are twilight thoughts. 


The Bee 


By Anne Cooper (9 years) 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
I saw a bee 
On a bright day; 


When. he saw me 
He flew away. 
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By Joanne Dee 


HESE “STUFFIES” are tiny felt stuffed toys for wearing on 
- your lapel. Make two or three of each and wear them in 
groups. An old felt hat will make plenty of cats and owls for you. 

Trace pattern 1 and cut out two kittens. Embroider the face 
on one, Work the nose in red (a French knot will do) and the 
eyes in blue (a plain stitch). Work the front legs in a tiny run- 
ning stitch in black. Use just one thread of six-ply embroidery 
thread. 

2. Now whip the two kittens together with tiny stitches. 
Leave an opening at the bottom. Stuff with cotton and whip open- 
ing shut. Now stitch the line for the neck and the line between 
the tail and the body, Make these little stitches go clear through 
both thicknesses as in quilting. Stitch a tiny safety pin to the back 
as shown in the side view, D. Now make another cat just like 
the first. 

Cut two owls from felt (a). Sew on tiny white buttons; em- 
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broider the bill and the feet. 
Whip the two owls together 
leaving an opening at the head 
(B). Stuff with cotton. Use a 
crochet hook to push the cotton 
to the tail. Now finish whip- 
ping the heads together. Quilt 
the dotted lines on the body, as 
in C, and your owl is finished, 
Add safety pin to the back. 

It’s not too soon to start 
Christmas gifts, so make some 
extra stuffies. 


Way, Way Over 
There 
By Ruth Wilson Kelsey 


When I kneel by my bed at 
night 
To say my thankful prayer, 
I think about the girls and boys 
Way, way over there. 


I hear some do not have a 
home, 
No covers for their bed; 
They have no coats or shoes to 
wear, 


No milk to drink, no bread. 


My bed is warm, my food is 
ood, ; 
And I should like to share; 
But I can’t reach the boys and 
girls 
Way, way over there. 


And so I pray to our dear God: 
“Choose some poor child 
You see; 
Please give him food as good as 
mine 
And keep him warm for me.’ 


Mary: What vegetable do you 
think would win in a race, 
cabbage or onions? 

Harry: 1 don’t know. 

Mary: Cabbage, because it i 
always a head. . 
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3 Thank You, Father, for our 
daily bread. Bless it that it my Morgen 
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Lighted Signs 
(Continued from page 13) 
fall over a chair or bump into ~ ® 
something and knock it down. 
That wouldn’t do at all. So he 
lighted another match. 
y He found his way into the 
front room of the house. It was | 
| at very still. The chairs, the table, iv’ 
the lamps and things stood still, ™ 
yet, J as if they were surprised and . . 
What are you doing in our 
house, lighting matches and Remot n 
© & prowling around?” Cold shivers umden 
went over Lee’s back and clear ’ TN 
down to his knees. When he 
*S (0 TN went to open the front door it 
F wouldn’t open. It was locked 
reac. Bi with a key, and of course the 
sd is fy key was gone. [>4” THIS anchor to scale on a piece of wallboard or 
So he would have to go back pressed wood. In the picture the side of each small square 
hare; gy and get out of the kitchen win- equals 2 inches. Your anchor will be about 18 inches square. Cut 
; and Jp dow, the way he had come in. out with a coping saw. Cut two shelves 5 inches by 14 inches out 
He was more scared now. He o¢ naifinch lumber. Bore a hole large enough to run a cord 
stood still. His match went out. 
But See section: whet through in each corner. Nail the shelves to the anchor, driving 
God: Daddy had done when Mr. the nails through the anchor into the shelves. See side view. Lace 
child MjBender was so angry at him; your shelves together, putting a knot under each shelf and run- 
_ BBhe had just remained still. It ning the cord through the hole at the top of the anchor. Paint your 
od a5 Biwas a hard moment for Lee, but shelves blue. They are now ready for books or a collection of 
stood still. He tried to stop tres 
rme. afraid. This was a time 
to “let go.” He would let go of 
his fear. Then slowly the quiet 
lo yoummteeling came over him. It stole lighted kitchen again. The rab- Just then the door opened and 
, race,mover him like a warm bath bit was lying quietly in his Mr. Bender came in and stood 
When you get into the big tub _ basket, looking as if he was go- _ still, looking at him and saying, 
pt home, and all the fright ing to sleep. Lee went to the “Well, what are you doing 
e it isMjmelted away. window and started to climb here?” 


He groped his way out to the out. (To be continued) 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


They Didn't Know Beans 


Li pies white men came to America they didn’t know beans. 
Neither did many other people in the world. That is, they 
only had soybeans and broad beans, neither of which are like 
the vegetables we call beans. In Peru however, helped by irriga- 
tion from ditches still in use today, the Incas grew-many varieties 
of beans. One of the most nutritious is named for Lima, the capital 
of the country where they grew. Ancient pottery found in South 
America shows figures of people holding corn in one hand and 
lima beans in the other. They were probably preparing to make 
misickquatash, which we call 


SUCCOTASH 


4 cupfuls sweet corn cut 
from cob 


2 cupfuls shelled lima beans 
butter 


salt and pepper 


® Boil beans 25 minutes in salted water. Boil several ears of 
corn 10 minutes and, when cool enough to handle, cut corn from 
cob. Drain beans, add corn, butter, salt, and pepper, and reheat. 

If fresh corn and beans are not in season, use dried limas 
and canned or frozen whole-grain corn. To prepare dried lima 
beans, pick over and wash beans, soak 6 hours, drain, cover with 
cold water, and boil 30 minutes. 


LIMA SUPPER SALAD 


1 cupful cooked limas 
1 cupful shredded cabbage 
14 cupful chopped pickles 


1/4, cupful grated cheese 
2 chopped hard-cooked eggs 
mayonnaise 


© Combine drained beans with other ingredients, mixing lightly. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese and serve on lettuce. . 
LIMA BEANS AND MUSHROOMS 


2 cupfuls cooked lima beans 
2 cupfuls mushrooms 
1 tablespoonful butter 


14 cupful top milk 


salt and pepper 
paprika 


® Put butter, beans, mushrooms, and milk in saucepan. Simmer 
10 minutes. Add seasoning and serve piping hot. 
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TOMATO CUPS 


6 tomatoes 

salt and pepper 

214 cupfuls cooked limas 

1 teaspoonful minced onion 
Y4 cupful dry bread crumbs 
1 tablespoonful butter 


® Remove stem ends from to- 
matoes and scoop out centers. 
Season with salt and pepper, 
mix onion and lima beans, and 
fill tomato cups. Melt butter; 
mix with crumbs and sprinkle 


’ over tomatoes. Bake in moder. 


ate oven 20 minutes. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WIS- 
DOM readers say when they 
need help for themselves or 
others. The need may be for 
health, a good home, under- 
standing or just someone to 
play with. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hun- 
ger feed; 

God walks beside me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment 
of the day. 


I now am wise, I now 
am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, 
and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t 
be sick; 

God is my strength, un- 
failing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


é 
NEIGHBOE 
8. 
10. 
11. 
16. 
17. 


Halloween Crossword Puzzle 


By Lucille Rosencrans 


ACROSS 


. October 31 
. Upon 


. Fear 


. First note 

. Washed 

. Skill in drawing 

- Liquid used in motors 

. Christmas 

. Rim 

- Initials of Douglas MacArthur 
- High School (abbr.) 

- Fruit that resembles the peach 


DOWN 


. Low Country in Europe 
. Indefinite article 

. Musical note 

. Indebted 

. Us 

. Short name for Edward 
. Dough used in soups 

. Odor 

. Tribe of Indians 

. A measure of length 

. Next after seven 


(Answers inside back cover) 


Can You Guess Me? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I was made just this morning 
Yet strangely it’s true, 
I may be a year or so 
Older than you. 
No shoe fits my foot, 
No hat fits my head. 
Which isn’t so strange, 
For I’m only a - - -. 


Bee Stings 
By Lillian M. Horton 


All answers end with sting 
. A sting that birds are fond 
of ? 
. A sting that produces laugh- 
ter? 
. A sting that improves pea- 
nuts? 
. A sting that is forever? 
. A sting that tries us? 
. A sting that makes us hun- 
gty? 
. A sting that is a winter 
sport ? 
8. A sting that makes living 
high? 
9. A sting that shows faith? 
10. A sting that good house- 
keepers find necessary? 


A Campfire Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


We're soft and fluffy, white and 
sweet; 

At any time we're good to eat. 

When round the campfire we 
are toasted, 

When round the campfire we 
are roasted, 

Oh, then we are a special treat! 


Guess These 
By Enola Chamberlin 
If the mother’s a deer 
The young is a ; 
If the young is a cygnet 
The mother’s a ——. 
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Now that summer vacations are over and you are back in school 
again, you are probably finding many new things to learn. I think it would 
be a very pt » idea if each Booster member would plan to do this: each 
morning, either before you have breakfast or before you go to school, 
say The Prayer of Faith. This will mean that Boosters all over the world 
will be saying The Prayer of Faith at least once a day. 

You know this little prayer will help you with every problem that 
you may have. If you need help with your lessons, or if you are going to 
take a test, use the lines “I now am wise, I now am true.” When you are 
wise you have the wisdom of God that is within you. 

If you are ill say the words ‘God is my health, I can’t be sick; God is 
my strength, unfailing quick.” If you are afraid of the dark, or if you 
are afraid of some person, or if you are afraid that people will make fun 
of you—any of those things—say: ‘‘God is my all, I know no fear, since 
God and love and Truth are here.” 

Will you join me and all of the Boosters in saying our prayer? 
Remember, we want, to say it through at least once a day, and oftener if 
we feel that we need to. 

Secretary. 


right around the world.—Marion 
Hurst (England). 


It is always fun to hear from 
our friends in Hawaii. Amy tells 
us that the Booster Club helps 
her to be happy. It makes us 
glad to know that we belong to 
a club that does so much to help 
others, doesn’t it? 


Dear Secretary: 1am a new mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, and I have found out that I 
_am much happier nowadays. One 
of the reasons that I am much ha 
pier is- that whenever I use wor 
that are full of happiness, kind- 
ness, and health to my friends they 
enjoy staying with me. Before I 
was a member of this club I used to 
lose my temper and fight with my 
friends, but I have learned not to 
lose my temper as much as I did. 


Marion has written such a 
“newsy” letter that we feel sure 
you will enjoy reading it too. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 was very 
pleased to get your letter. I try al- 
ways to be cheery and smiling. I 
help my mother in the house when 
I am not in school. It takes me 
half an hour to walk to school. I 
stay for my dinner. It takes me half 
an hour to walk home, and then 
we have tea, and sometimes I wash 
the dishes. Then I practice my piano 
lesson. Then sometimes I write to 
my brothers. I read before going 
to bed. We are all feeling very 
excited at the moment, as we are 
expecting one of my brothers to 
come home. We haven't seen him 
for twelve months, but it seems 
much longer. My other brother is 
now a “first class” boy on his train- 
ing ship, and he is very pleased. I 
hope to hear from you again, and 
hope our chain will soon be spread 
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I have learned part of The Prayer 
of Faith, and before we have a 
test I repeat the parts I know, and 
then I have more faith in myself. 
—Amy Jean Leong (Hawaii). 


Janice tells us how she is try- 
ing to keep the Booster pledge. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to 
learn The Prayer of Faith now. | 
learned the Happy Thoughts and | 
am sure they are helping me out. 
I am trying to keep the pledge of 
the Good Words Booster Club. It 
is a little hard at first, but I sure 
do believe that if everyone who 
reads this magazine would keep the 
pledge there would not be any war. 
I took WEE Wispom up to ny 
neighbor's one day, and now her 
mother is going to get it for her 
children. I will try to keep the 
pledge.—Janice Molzen. 


Another new Booster finds 
her way into our hearts. Here 
is our first letter from Alice. 


Dear Secretary: It made me 9 
happy to receive your letter of 
welcome, Believe me I want to keep 
it always to read when I feel lonely 
or blue, and I am sure it will help 
me too. 

Mother is going to frame The 
Prayer of Faith for me and hang it 
on the wall beside my bed so ! 
can read it every day. 

It makes me so happy to belong 
to such a wonderful Club as the 
Good Words Booster Club.—Alice 
Russell. 
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Christina uses The Prayer of 
Faith to help her with her les- 
sons and she has found out how 
helpful this can be. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith helps me in many ways. One 
day when I was in school the 
teacher gave us a test. I could not 
understand a few of the problems, 
so I said the first line of the prayer 
and then did the problems. When I 
received my paper I had 100, and 
I am very thankful that I know it. 
—Christiana Vogel. 


Anita is so enthusiastic about 
the Good Words Club that we 
just had to share her letter with 
you. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
your letter. I have been a booster 
since 1942, and I think that every 
boy and girl who is one knows how 
wonderful it is. How nice to re- 
ceive such good letters each 
month. 

I tell every friend of mine about 
Wee Wispom and the club I be- 


Elaine is president of a 
Booster group. She tells about 
their meetings. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
letter, and I liked the poem in it so 
much that I printed it on a large 
piece of — and pinned it up at 
the head of my bed, where I can 
see it every day. 

Our group has no time to meet 
except at the noon hour. We only 
have a few members, and we live 
so far apart that the only way we 
can meet is at school. I am the 
president now, and I am proud to 
say that the few members we have 
are very faithful and have attended 
every meeting. Maybe you can sug- 
gest a group color that we might 
use. In our Booster meetings we 
give the Christian flag salute. 

The Booster rules help me a lot. 
They help me to go about my work 
with a lighter heart. I think the 
club is a grand organization. 
—Elaine Daverin. 


After you read Barbara’s let- 
ter perhaps you will have some 
ideas for your scrapbook too. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Tl say The Prayer of Faith each day, 
For I know that it is true; 

It will give me courage 
And help me all day through. 
(For the Prayer of Faith see page 30) 


long to. Most all my friends have 
been getting WEE Wispom. It is 
not only the club you belong to, but 
the new things you learn from it, 
like The Prayer of Faith, that you 
enjoy. The Prayer of Faith is a 
prayer that everyone should know, 
even though they do not belong to 
the club. 

I hope more and more children 
will join the Good Words Booster 
Club.—Anita Gerardi. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am always glad 
to get WEE Wispom. It has so 
many interesting stories in it. I am 
glad to.be a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. 

I have read in WEE WispoM 
that a lot of Boosters have Booster 
scrapbooks. I have made one 
too. I have an honor roll where all 
the Boosters names are kept. I have 
The Prayer of Faith and many other 
activities in it—Barbara Wolter. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list blow. 


Rita Gorski (11), Rte. 3, Hay- 
ward, Wis.; Norma Jean Douglas 
(10), 6 E. Clark St., Harrisburg, 
Ill.; Betty White (13), Snowflake, 
Man., Canada; Doreen Morris 
(13), 31 Smith St., Hr. Openshaw, 
Manchester, England; Roberta Jean 
Schroeder (9), Stockbridge, Mich.; 
Deloris Ruth Dodson (12), Rte. 1, 
Patricia McNutt (13), Box 148, 
Ramsey, Ill.; Ann MacDonald 
(13), 549 Franklin St. Anita 
Donahue (13), 527 Franklin St., 
Horseheads, N. Y.; Brian J. An- 
derson (10), Libau, Man., Cana- 
da; Betty Sue Searight (11), Ken- 
sington, Kans.; Joann Conrad (11), 
Box 7, Doylestown, Ohio; Mary 
Sengstock (10), R. F. D., New 
London, Ohio; Ruth Mary Jolly 
(11), Rte. 4, Box 108, Knoxville, 
Iowa; Muriel Jeanne Nelson (13), 
Box 452, Castle Rock, Wash.; 
Beverly Richards (13), La Have, 
N. S., Canada; John Sengstock 
(11), Rte. 1, Collins, Ohio; Ardis 
Johnson (11), Stockholm, Wis.; 
Gerald Nichol (12), Zenith, Kans. ; 
Gale Randel (12), Rte. 2, McCook, 
Nebr.; Sally Leonard (13), Rte. 1, 
Osage City, Kans.; Laverne Trig- 
loff (11), 501 West E St., Iron 
Mountain, Mich.; Frances E. Knew- 
buhl (10), Pago Pago, American 
Samoa; Joseph Donovetn (13), 74 - 
Dora St., Hurstville, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Jacqueline Funderhide (10), 
Rte. 1, Box 204, Kirkland, Wash.; 
Patricia Rossiter (13), Ungola, 
Greystones Co., Wicklow, Ireland; 
Jane E. Ilver (10), 205 Dudley 
Ave., Union, N. Y.; Carolyn Kum- 
berg (12), Sawyer, Kans.; Patty 
Pappenfus (13), Oak Park, Minn.; 
Marilee Kratz (11), Belton, Mo.; 
Jane Garber (10), 1009 Park Ave., 
Baxter Springs, Kans.; Dorothy 
Merle Nolan (11), Box 808, Den- 
ver City, Texas; Florence Wittmeier 
(13), Pollock, S. Dak.; 
Florence Porter (11), Rte. 2, Ty 
Ty, Ga.; Phyllis Kielhorn (11), 
Box 36, Williams, Ariz. 
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Designed by Judith Gray (10 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


We wish to thank all those readers who so kindly submitted sailor boy dolls in response t0 
our request. We are sorry we cannot publish all of them. 
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John 
(Continued from page 17) 
anc saw his mother and the dis- 
ciple He loved standing beside 
her Jesus gave His mother into 
Joho’s keeping. 

|: is thought that John was 
a very old man when he wrote 
his Gospel, giving an account 
of ais life with Jesus. John 
walied the highways with the 
dear Master, looked into the 
knowing eyes of Jesus, heard 
the soft, earnest tones of His 
wonderful voice, knew the 
magic of His charm. John loved 
Jesus. 

Through John’s writing has 
come down to us the light, the 
love, and the mercy of Jesus. It 
was John who heard Jesus say, 

“A new commandment I give 
unto you, ‘that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” It 
was John who recorded that 
commandment in his Gospel so 
that we too might know of it. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Can You Guess Me? 
Bed. 
Bee Stings 
1. Nesting. 2. Jesting: 3. Roast- 
ing. 4. Lasting. 5. Testing. 6. Fast- 
Coasting. 8. Costing. 9. 
Trusting. 10. Dusting. 


A Campfire Guess 


REAL pony of his own is an exciting gift 
for any boy, but for Jet Stockwell, who 
lived in a log cabin in a vast new country 
where there were no schools or churches and 
miles between his home and his closest neigh- 
bor’s, his pony was more than a gift. It was a 
new friend. 
Through the long, lonely hours while he 
tended the cattle for his father, Ku-tha, the 
Indian pony, and Pride, his dog, were his only 


‘companions. 


You will thrill to this story of Jet in JET’S 
ADVENTURES by Bula Hahn. From the long 
trip across the wilderness in a covered wagon 
train to the building of a cabin home and the 
making of friends in the new country, it is an 
exciting and interesting story that every boy 


In cloth binding, 
JET’'S ADVENTURES 


sells for $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Bay lifted the shining brass 
knocker and let it drop. As she 
waited expectantly before the big white 
door, she caught the reflection in the 
polished glass of the long window be- 
side it, of the truck across the street and 
the moving men as they lifted pieces 
of canvas-covered furniture from the 
truck to the sidewalk. 

The big white door swung inward, 
and a bright-eyed girl stood looking 
eagerly into her face. 

“Oh, Betty, I'm so glad——” But 
in her excitement Betty cut her short. 

“Hurry, Helen,” she said, “there’s a 
new family moving into the house next 
door to me.” 

Silently the two girls watched each 
piece as one of the men shouldered it 
and carried it through the big white 
doorway. As the last piece of furniture 
disappeared into the house Helen said, 

“I wonder where she is.” 

“Who?” asked Betty absently. 

“There must be a girl. Didn’t you 
see the beautiful pink furniture?” 

“There is a girl,” said Betty. “I saw 
her go into the house just before I came 
for you—her mother called her Sue. 
There seems to be something wrong 
with her,” she added. “She held onto 
her mother’s arm as if she were afraid 
she might fall.” 

“How old is she?” asked Helen. 
“About nine, I guess.” 
“Good, let’s go and see her now. 


What can we take to her as a welcome 
ift?”” 

“Tl give her my new Wee Wisdom 
if you'll share yours with me,” offered 
Betty after a moment’s hesitation. 

With Wee Wisdom tucked under her 
arm and Helen standing eagerly at her 
side, Betty pressed the bell of the house 
next door—but when returned 
home she still carried Wee Wisdom. 

“I thought you were going to give 
your copy of Wee Wisdom to your new 
little friend,” said her mother. 

“I was, Mother,” Betty returned with 
tears in her eyes, “but she can’t read it. 
She is blind.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said her mother. 
“But you can get Wee Wisdom for her 
in Braille, dear. It is printed gen 
for blind children. In Braille, you 
know, the letters are represented by 
raised dots so that blind people can | 
read through their finger tips.” 

If you know any blind child who 
would like a subscription for Wee 
Wisdom and can fr Braille, Grade 
11/4, send us his name and address and 
he will receive one free of charge. 
These gift subscriptions for Wee Wis- 
dom in Braille are made possible by 
the love offerings of many people who 
give to blind children in gratitude for 
their own eyesight. 
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